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as one digestive process succeeds another, until the final
assimilation " Yes," it will be said, " they are capable
of much cunosity and consequent attention but they
can only occasionally be beguiled into attending to their
lessons " Is not that the fault of the lessons, and must
not these be regulated as carefully with regard to the
behaviour of mind as the children's meals are with regard
to physical considerations ?

lyet us consider this behaviour in a few aspects The
mind concerns itself only with thoughts, imaginations,
reasoned arguments , it declines to assimilate the facts
unless in combination with its proper pabulum, it, being
active, is wearied in the passive attitude of a listener, it
is as much bored in the case of a child by the discursive
twaddle of the talking teacher as in that of a grown-up
by conversational twaddle , it has a natural preference
for literary form , given a more or less literary presenta-
tion, the cunosity of the mind is enormous and embraces
a vast vanety of subjects

I predicate these things of ' the mind' because
they seem true of all persons' minds Having observed
these, and some other points in the behaviour of mind,
it remained to apply the conclusions to which I had come
to a test cuniculum* for schools and families. Oral
teaching was to a great extent ruled out, a large number
of books on many subjects were set for reading in morning
school-hours, so much work was set that there was
only time for a single reading; all reading was tested
by a narration of the whole or a given passage, whether
orally or in wnting Children working on these lines
know months after that which they have read and are
remarkable foi their po-tfer of concentration (attention) ;
they have little trouble ^ith spelling or composition and
become well-informed, intelligent persons1

xThe small Practising School attached to the House of Educa-
tion (ages of scholars from six to eighteen) affords opportunities